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THE AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 


General 


General Business 

Increases in consumer incomes, associated changes in retail sales, 
and the recent stock market activity have created new confidence in 
predictions of continued upturn in business activity in 1959. 


Income for the nation increased 3 percent in December, 1958, 
from a year ago. The greatest gain occurred in the Kansas City Federal 
Reserve District. This increase is attributed to increased farm income, 
a new construction boom, gains in auto assembly plants, and higher 
payrolls in other industries. 


The index of department store sales by mid-January was at a 
level of 116 percent of the 1947-49 average, compared with 110 a 
year ago at the same time. Estimates for the week ending January 24 
place department store sales for the U. S. at 5 percent above last year. 
At the same time department store sales in the Kansas City District top- 
ped last year by 16 percent. 

Production of steel and automobiles and trucks also displayed im- 
pressive gains from a year ago. Steel production had risen to 2,212 
thousand tons by the end of January compared with 1,459 thousand tons 


a year ago. Auto production climbed to 159,580 units per week—more 
than 20 percent above the same period a year ago. 


Throughout January the stock market soared to heights comparable 
with those of 1929. January volume totaled 83,253,414 shares against 
49,871,356 shares during the same period a year ago. During the transi- 
tion from January to February, however, the market adjusted sharply, 
recording the worst sag in over a year. Although analysts predict 
further adjustments, business expansion is expected to move steadily 


ahead. 


Agriculture 

Mid-January reports reveal lower ‘prices received by farmers for 
cotton, hogs, dairy products and tobacco. Offsetting increases in com- 
mercial vegetables, beef cattle, calves and commercial broilers resulted in 
an index of prices received by farmers of 244 percent of the 1910-14 
average. 

Oklahoma farmers also experienced lower prices for cotton, hogs, and 
dairy products. Prices of commercial broilers increased to 16.5 cents per 
pound from 15.5 cents per pound in December, while prices for cattle 
and calves remained unchanged. 


[5] 
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The index of prices paid by farmers was 298 percent of the 1910-14 
average, reflecting a 1 percent rise from the December level. Contributing 
factors including higher prices for commodities, farm wage rates, in- 
terest, and taxes. Increases in these items raised the index almost 3 
percent over the level of January, 1958. 

—John Franzmann 


CROPS 
Wheat 


No major changes have occurred in the wheat situation since the 
Outlook report in the December 1958 issue of Oklahoma Current Farm 


Economics. 
Cotton 
Supply and Disappearance 
The supply-disappearance situation in cotton for the 1958-59 mar- 


keting year is essentially unchanged from that reported in the Decem- 
ber, 1958, issue of Oklahoma Current Farm Economics. 


Domestic mill consumption is running slightly above last year, but 


exports are down sharply. Total domestic mill consumption is now ex- 
pected to be about 8.3 million bales for the 1958-59 season, compared 
with about 8.0 million last year. Exports during the current season are 
not expected to exceed 3.5 million bales, down sharply from the 1957-58 


exports of 5.7 million bales. 


Thus, total disappearance in the current marketing year is now ex- 
pected to be about equal to the 1958 crop of 11.5 million running bales 
and imports of 180,000 bales. This means that the August 1, 1959, 
carryover will remain essentially unchanged from the 8.7 million bale 
carryover on August I, 1958. 


Price Support Levels 

The price support levels for the 1959 crop of upland cotton under 
the alternative programs—Choice A and Choice B—of the Agricultural 
Act of 1958 were announced January 30. The support price for producers 
who elect Choice “A” is 30.40 cents per pound, basis Middling 7/8-inch 
at average location, and for Choice “B” produces the support is 24.70 
cents on the same basis. These support prices for Middling 7/8-inch 
cotton reflect 80 and 65 percent, respectively, of the mid-January Up- 
land parity price of 38.00 cents. 
Export Program 

The payment-in-kind export program which has been in effect 
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since August 1, 1958, will be continued for the 1959-60 crop. Under 
this program the cotton for export will be drawn from commercial stocks 
with the exporter earning credits which he may use to purchase CCC 
stocks. However, there is one important change. The new rate at 
which credits are earned will be 8.0 cents per pound of cotton ex- 
ported. This new rate will go into effect August 1, 1959, and com- 
pares with the present rate of 6.5 cents per pound, This is, in effect, an 
increase in the export subsidy and is apparently designed to encourage 
exports. 


The “direct sales” program which has been in effect since 1956, 
under which CCC-owned cotton is offered for export at competitive bid 
prices, will be discontinued at the end of the current marketing year. 

—Leo Strickland 


Feed 


The total U. S. supply of feed grains and other concentrates is 
now estimated at 246 million tons, 12 percent larger than in 1957-58. 
This includes this year’s record feed grain crop of 158 million tons, the 
record 1958 feed grain carryover, and a big supply of by-product feeds. 


Yields of each of the four feed grains in 1958 exceeded those of any 


past year. High yields and big production reflected a favorable growing 
season and continued improvement in production techniques. The 
1958 crop is more than 50 percent above production of 20 years ago on 
an 8 percent smaller acreage. 


Oklahoma has experienced one of its best crop years. Nearly ideal 
growing conditions have resulted in bountiful yields and production of 
small grains, hay, and row crops. Feed grain production in 1958 ex- 
ceeded 1/2 million tons and was 54 percent higher than the 992,000 tons 
produced in 1957, 


Grain Sorghums 


Supplies of grain sorghum have increased much more sharply dur- 
ing the past two years than for other feed grains. From a total of 
287 million bushels in 1956, supplies increased to 643 million in 1957 
and 924 million in 1958. The total U. S. production in 1958 was 615 
million bushels. 

Oklahoma total grain sorghum production in 1958 was 18,460,000 
bushels, or an average of 26.0 bushels per acre. This is a record yield 
per acre and is up 9.5 bushels per acre over 1957. 


Corn 


The total U. S. corn supply for 1958-59 is estimated at 5,271 mil- 
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lion bushels, 427 million larger than last year. The record 1958 crop 
of 3,800 million bushels is of much better quality than the 1957 crop. 
Based on these prospects, the carryover next October | would be around 
1,800 million bushels, 330 million bushels above the 1958 carryover. 

Oklahoma corn production at 9 million bushels was up 83 percent 
over 1957, but short of the 10-year average crop. Both acreage and yields 
were up substantially from a year ago. 


Oats and Barley 


The 1958-59 oat supply is now estimated at 1,763 million bushels, 
nearly 200 million more than last year. Allowing for continued heavy 
domestic use during the period January through June, the carryover on 
July 1 is expected to increase to a new record of around 375 million 
bushels, 50 million more than on July 1, 1958. 

Oat production in Oklahoma at 2214 million bushels was up 53 
percent over 1957. Harvested acreage was the same for both years, so 
the new record yield accounts entirely for the increased production. 


The 1958-59 barley supply is estimated at 658 million bushels, 12 


percent over the big supply of last year. Allowing for about the same 


level of domestic use but smaller exports during January through June 
this year than last, the carryover next July | would be about 200 million 
bushels was more than twice the 1957 output, due to both acreage and 
yield increases. 

The 1958 Oklahoma barley production of slightly over 15 million 
bushels was more than twice the 1957 output, due to both acreage and 
yield increases. 


Other Feeds 


Total U. S. production of soybean meal during 1958-59 is now ex- 
pected to total around 9,200,000 tons. Allowing for exports and other 
uses at least equal to last year’s level, the quantity available for feeding 
is expected to be about 10 percent above the 7,962,000 tons fed in 
1957-58. 

Oklahoma’s all-hay production was 2,038,000 tons, up materially 
from 1957. This crop was exceeded by the 1955 hay crop of 2,068,000 
tons. The acreage of alfalfa hay harvested was increased in 1958 and 
with high yield this crop was the primary contributor to the near- 
record production of “all” hay. 


Prices 


Prices of feed grains have advanced in recent months and in the 
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first half of January the index of wholesale prices was 4 percent higher 
than a year earlier. In January, prices of high-protein feeds and other 
by-product feeds were much higher than average in relation to prices 
of feed grains. 

—Roger Hill 


LIVESTOCK AND LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 
BEEF CATTLE* 
Number on Feed 


Cattle and calves on feed for market in Oklahoma on January 1, 
1959, numbered 50,000. This was 27,000 more than on October 1, 
and one-fifth more than January 1, 1958. The 1953-57 January average 
was 68,000. 

Oklahoma feeders expect to market 40,000 of the cattle on feed 
January | during the first three months of the year—15,000 in January, 
14,000 in February, and 11,000 head in March, Of the 41,000 on feed 
January 1 of last year, marketings totaled 31,000 head during the first 
three months. 

The number of cattle and calves on feed for market in the U. S. on 
January 1, 1959, was the largest on record—number on feed for market 
was 6,489,000 head, according to the Crop Reporting Board. This was 
an increase of 11 percent over January 1, 1958. The 1953-57 average 
on this date is 5,773,000 head. 

A breakdown of January numbers by weight groups (for the 13 
states included in USDA, AMS quarterly reports) indicates a 15 percent 
increase from a year earlier in the number weighing over 900 pounds. 
The number weighing less than 900 pounds was up 8 percent from a 
year earlier. By weight groups, 20 percent of the numbers on feed 
January 1, 1959, weighed under 500 pounds, 24 percent were in the 
500 to 699 pound group, 31 percent in the 700 to 899 pound group, 18 
percent in the 900 to 1,099 pound group, and 7 percent weighed over 
1,100 pounds. 

The number of cattle on feed less than 3 months was 9 percent above 
January 1, 1958, and this group represented 77 percent of the total 
cattle on feed January 1, 1959. The number on feed 3 to 6 months 
was up 14 percent and represented 19 percent of the total. The number 
on feed over 6 months was up 9 percent but represented only 4 percent 
of the total number. 

Relatively more cattle on feed 3 to 6 months at weights over 900 


* Based primarily on AMS, USDA reports. 
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pounds strongly indicates that more fed cattle at heavier weights will be 
marketed in late winter months than in the corresponding period of 
1958. 


Cattle Slaughter 

Total cattle slaughter in 1958 was 23,570,900 head compared with 
26,231,000 in 1957, but the average weight per animal was up 29 pounds 
(Table I). Thus the live weight of cattle slaughter decreased less than 
the number slaughtered. Calf slaughter of 9,364,000 head was 21 
percent below 1957 slaughter. Average calf weight of 212 pounds was 
5 pounds below the 1957 average (Table 1). 


Table I—Commercial Livestock Slaughter, United States, by Months! 





Number slaughtered 


Average Total 

Species and Federally Other Total live live 
period inspected Commercial weight weight 
1,000 1,000 1,000 ion 

head head head Pounds ounds 


CATTLE 

1958 — January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Jan.-Dec. 


1957 — Jan.-Dec. 


CALVES 

1958 January 547. 357.4 904.4 192 
February 468. 307.1 775.1 ; 156 
March 518. 346.0 864.1 164 
April 485! 314.7 800.2 : 162 
May ay ,< 278.6 716.1 162 
June 30. 274.4 704.4 163 
July 434! 300.9 735.4 23° 171 
August 24:! 300.5 725.0 166 
September 472.¢ 322.9 794.9 : 169 
October 540. 341.4 882.2 184 
November 440. 264.4 705.1 146 
December ts 283.7 758.0 148 
Jan.-Dec. 5,673.5 3,691.6 9,364.9 2 1,984 


1957 — Jan.-Dec. 7,324.0 4,580.1 11,904.1 2 2,587 


995 2,191 
986 1,742 
978 1,802 
985 1,838 
974 1,903 
969 1,928 
973 2,034 
973 1.909 
976 2,035 
994 2,168 
1,012 1,758 
1,033 1,946 
23,253 


25,126 
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1 Excludes farm slaughter. 
Source: Commercial Livestock Slaughter and Meat Production, AMS, USDA, January 30, 1959. 
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Beef production in 1958 was 12,989 million pounds, 6 percent below 
1957 production. Veal production was 1,107 million pounds, 23 per- 
cent below the 1957 level. 

A big slaughter of fed cattle at heavy weights is in sight for the 
early months of 1959. Peak deliveries for the quarter appear slated 
for the month of February. However, for the year as a whole, cattle 
slaughter is expected to be only a little above 1958. 


Cattle Prices 


The higher prices of cattle in late 1958 as compared with a year 
earlier apparently reflected some increase in consumer demand for meat. 
This is a favorable factor in the outlook for 1959. Prices of fed cattle 
may decline slowly this winter and are likely to be lower than lasi 
winter. They may not regain 1958 levels until summer. 

Weights of cattle slaughtered will continue large. The weight at 
which cattle are slaughtered is usually determined by three factors: (1) 


Table Il—Average Weight of Slaughter Steers, and Price Spread 
Between Weight Groups, Chicago, 1955 to Date 





Average live weight, Price spread Choice Steers 
Month all grades 1100-1300 Ib. from 900-1100 Ib. 


1957 1956 1955 1958 1957 1956 1955 








Lb. Lb. Lb. Lb. Dol. Dol. : Dol. 

January 1,141 1,148 1,154 1,095 —.29 40 —.14 
February 1,129 1,157 1,166 1,092 .08 - moh —.09 
March i017 1;vol 1,151 1,081 28 

April 1,118 1,143 1,141 1,089 BY fa: 

May 1,119 1,140 1,125 1,093 67 

June 1,132 1,136 1,134 t,111 .29 

July 1,138 1,120 1,125 Pe —.03 

August 1,143 1,124 1,109 L;122 

September 1,145 1,126 1,109 1,126 

October 1,161 L231 1 he L135 

November 1,175 1,138 1,129 1,132 

December 1,190 1,141 1,143 1,145 

Average 1,144 D137 1,134 1,114 





Compiled from data of Market News, Livestock Division. 
Source: The Livestock and Meat Situation, AMS, USDA. 
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the price of cattle, (2) the price of feed, and (3) producers’ judgment as 
to the future price of cattle. High prices for cattle, low prices for 
feed, and prospects for stable or rising cattle prices during the marketing 
season stimulated feeding to heavy weights in the second half of 1958. 
The average weight of all slaughter steers at Chicago in July rose above 
the same period a year earlier (Table II). In each month since July it 
has been not only above 1957 but also above all previous years on record 
(going back to 1922). Heavy steers were discounted in price begin- 
ning in September. In November and December, the discount at 
Chicago for 1100-1300 pound steers compared with 900-1100 pound steers 
was about $0.60 per 100 pounds. This was the largest discount for this 
weight group since late 1955 and early 1956, the last time an excess 
supply depressed the market for heavy cattle. The discount for the 
1300-1500 pound weight group in late 1958 was even larger than for 
the 1100 to 1300 pound group. The price for the 1300-1500 pound 
group was $1.50 less than for the 900-1100 pound steers. 


Prices of fed steers in December, 1958, were $1.00 to $2.00 higher 
than a year before. The increase was made possible by a strong con- 
sumer demand for beef and the reduced slaughter of cows and calves. 
These two factors will continue to be a price supporting influence; 
however, as the supply of fed beef is larger than last winter, it is 
doubtful that fed cattle prices will repeat last year’s steady increase. 

Prices of cows and of feeder cattle have been very high relative to 
prices of fed cattle. The large supply of cheap feed and active demand 
for breeding stock for herd expansion are the major reasons. As both 
factors will continue in 1959, prices of these classes will remain high 
relative to prices of fed cattle. If prices of fed cattle fail to advance this 
winter, prices of cows and feeder stock will be.under some downward 


pressure. They may climb somewhat higher in early spring due to a 
seasonally strong demand for stocker animals to go on grass. 


Prices of higher grades of beef at the retail level may also decline 
this winter due to sizeable marketings of fed cattle. Any decrease will 
be small and temporary. The cattle cycle has not yet reached the stage 
where long declines in beef prices are to be expected. Prices of lower 
grades of beef may prove relatively stable in 1959. 


—Alfred Barr 


DAIRY 
Several forces at work are calculated to increase total milk production 
in Oklahoma. Counterforces are acting to prevent an increase. Con- 
sequently, total milk production is about the same as a year ago and is 
7 percent less than the 10-year average. 
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Milk production per cow is increasing, and is 25 percent greater 
than the 10-year average. The increase reflects a great improvement 
in dairying efficiency in Oklahoma, but is significantly less than the 
national average increase of 30 percent. 


Excellent pasture conditions and an abundant feed supply are en- 
couraging additional milk production. 


Lower feed prices have resulted in a favorable milk-feed price rela- 
tionship. One pound of milk will buy about 1.69 pounds of feed com- 
pared with 1.46 pounds last fall. The milk-feed price ratio is slightly 
less than a year ago, but is 7 percent above the past 10-year average. 


The major counterforce preventing an increase in total milk 
production in Oklahoma is decreasing cow numbers. Relatively high 
prices for cattle are encouraging severe culling in herds producing grade 
A milk and are inducing the abandonment of some manufacturing milk 
production. 


Milk prices have fallen about five cents per hundredweight from 
mid-winter prices and are about 25 cents less than a year ago. Prices 
have been pressing the floor set by government supports at 75 percent of 
parity. Commodity Credit Corporation purchases of butter, cheese and 


non-fat dry milk have helped keep prices up by accumulating additional 
milk products in storage. 

The parity price of milk in 1959 is down about 4 percent because 
the series on which parity prices are based have been revised. The all 
wholesale milk price of 75 percent of parity under the new series 
is about 15 cents per hundredweight less than under the old series. 
Consequently, unless preventive action is taken, a decline in milk prices 
this spring may be expected. 


Bulk Milk Handling 


Nearly half the milk delivered in the Oklahoma Metropolitan 
Milk Marketing Area is handled through bulk tanks. Only a third 
of the milk was handled in bulk a year ago. Bulk handling, which 
began its popularity in Oklahoma in 1955, is now in use on one-third 
of the dairy farms in the marketing area. 

There is apparently no question in the minds of dairy farmers that 
bulk milk handling pays if a reasonable volume of milk is expected to 
be scld on the grade A market for a period of at least 10 years. The 
major resistance to bulk milk tank systems is apparently coming from 
two quarters: (1) from farmers who are not in a position to make ex- 
tensive, long-range capital investments, and (2) from farmers producing 
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small quantities of milk close to the market where the moderate hauling 


charges for cans are competitive with bulk hauling charges. 
—Clark Edwards 


HOGS 


United States 

The 1958 pig crop totaled 94.8 million head, 8 percent larger than 
the 1957 crop. While the spring pig crop of 52.3 million head was up 
only | percent over 1957, the fall crop of 42.5 million head was 17 percent 
larger than a year earlier. This is the largest fall crop since 1943. 
If farrowings are a good indication of the distribution of the fall pig 
crop, about 53 percent of the fall crop was farrowed in the early fall 


months of June-August. However, the two heaviest farrowing months, 
August and September, accounted for 49.4 percent of the total fall far- 
rowings. 

Total commercial hog slaughter in 1958 was 70,994 thousand head. 
This was slightly less than the 72,995 thousand in 1957. Hogs came to 
market later and at heavier weights in 1958 than in 1957, in spite of 
earlier farrowings for both spring and fall. The rate of feeding appears 
to be responsible for the delayed marketings. While some 1958 fall 
farrowed pigs may already have been marketed during the months 
of December and January, market supplies of hogs are expected to be 
sharply above 1958 levels for February, March, April, and May. 

The 1959 spring pig crop is currently estimated at 59.0 million 
head, based on breeding intention reports. Apparently, 12 percent 
more sows will be farrowed this spring than a year earlier. A spring 
pig crop this size would be the largest since 1951. Even if heavier feed- 
ing rates continue for the spring pig crop, marketings are not expected 
to be heavily concentrated as they were in 1955. However, shifts in 
feeding rates could be important factors in marketings, particularly in 
view of the trend in recent years to earlier spring farrowings. 

Average prices for hogs reached a peak of $21.70 per cwt. on 
May 15, 1958, and have been moving toward lower levels since that 
time. Hog prices on December 15, 1958, averaged $17.40 per cwt., and 
on January 15, 1959, they averaged $16.40 per cwt. The seasonal peak in 
May marks the turning point in the current hog price cycle. Hog 
prices are expected to move to lower levels this spring, rise seasonally 
during the early summer months, then continue the downward move- 
ment through the winter months of 1959 and early 1960. 

Prices are not expected to fall to the levels reached in late 1955, 
although they may reach a low ranging from $11.00 per cwt. to $14.00 


per cwt. 
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Oklahoma 


The 1958 pig crop totaled 788 thousand head saved, 22 percent 
above the 647 thousand head saved in 1957. The spring crop of 360 
thousand was only about 2 percent larger than 1957, and the fall crop 
of 428 thousand head is 45 percent larger. The fall crop is the largest 
in Oklahoma since 1951, when 581 thousand head were saved. 

Total commercial hog slaughter in 1958 was 795 thousand head. 
This was 21 percent above the 656 thousand head in 1957. 

A sharp increase in the spring pig crop is expected. Farmers’ reports 
on breeding intentions indicate that 75 thousand sows will farrow 
during the spring months (December 1, 1958-June 1, 1959) as compared 
with 53 thousand during the same months of 1958. These intentions 
could result in a pig crop as large as 510 thousand head saved. This 
would be the largest Oklahoma spring pig crop since 1952, when 585 
thousand head were saved. 

Average hog prices reached a seasonal peak in July, 1958, at 
$21.70 per cwt. Since then, prices have declined steadily. On Decem- 
ber 15, hog prices averaged $17.80 per cwt. and on January 15 these 
prices had declined still further to an average of $16.80 per cwt. 

Oklahoma hog prices are expected to follow the United States pat- 
tern toward lower levels. However, for any given month during this 
downward movement, Oklahoma prices may tend to remain above U. S. 
average prices. As the price cycle approaches its low point, Oklahoma 
prices are expected to be comparable with U. S. prices and may even 
fall below U. S. prices. 

—Kenneth B. Boggs 


SHEEP AND LAMBS 

The number of sheep and lambs slaughtered in December, 1958, 
was slightly above the same period a year earlier but much lower than 
in any other year since 1951. This low rate of slaughter made it pos- 
sible for the inventory of sheep on farms to increase. 

In spite of limited slaughter, the lamb market was weak during 
the latter months of 1958, Prices declined steadily for twelve straight 
weeks and turned up only slightly at the year’s end. Prices at that time 
were below late 1957 prices. 

Numbers of sheep and lambs on feed for market on January | were 
up about 7 percent over the same date a year earlier, but still slightly 
below the 4,302,000 on feed at the beginning of 1957. In Oklahoma, 
there is little or no change from last year in the feeder lamb picture. 
Numbers on feed are comparable, though wheat pastures have been less 


favorable than last year. 
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Southwest wheat pastures are not in as good condition this year as 
last year when lambs held on pasture through the winter were put in 
feed lots. These lambs were marketed at heavy weights in the spring, 
which caused prices to be lower. This winter, prices may average 
lower than last winter, but it is possible that a gradual price increase 
will be observed. By early spring, prices may be as high or higher than 


last year. 


The revised USDA grade standards on slaughter lambs and sheep 
became effective January 5. Though grade and class names were un- 
changed, the revisions made it possible for more mature lambs to 
qualify for Choice and Prime grades at lighter weights and after some- 


what shorter feeding periods. 
—John Goodwin 


POULTRY AND EGGS 
Laying Flocks 


Fewer chicks probably will be hatched for laying flock replacements 
during the spring of 1959 than were hatched during the previous spring. 
The price of feed is higher this year relative to the price of eggs, and 
this could cause replacements to fall by as much as 5 percent below last 
spring. 

The prospective reduction in replacements would drop the size of 
the laying flock below the 326 million layers on hand January 1, 1959. 
However, this drop probably will be offset by the steady trend toward 
more egg production per bird, therefore egg production in every month 
of 1959 is likely to exceed the corresponding month of 1958. 

Egg prices to farmers in mid-December averaged 36.3 cents per 
dozen. This was 8 cents below the average in December, 1957. With 
the expected increase in production, farmers can look for lower prices 
during the first half of 1959, with the gap between 1958 and 1959 prices 
beginning to widen in late spring. After mid-year, egg prices will 
strengthen from the spring-time level. By late fall, prices may average 
higher than during the past fall. 


Broilers 


Broiler prices will be lower this spring because of larger supplies 
of broilers and increasing supplies of competing pork. Chick placements 
during the last part of 1958 and first part of 1959 are almost 15 percent 
above those of the previous year, even though prices are lower. 

Low prices during late 1958 brought slim profits to broiler produc- 
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ers. During November and December between 3.1 and 3.4 pounds of 
feed could be purchased with the value of one pound of live broiler. 
Typical feed requirements for a pound of broiler are 214 to 214 pounds. 
After the feed cost is met, the cost of the chick absorbs most of the 
remainder. 

During December the average cost of broiler mash was $4.94 per 
100 pounds and chicks have been selling for about $12 per 100 chicks. 
Producers paying these retail prices are operating on a very narrow 
margin. Producers making a profit during the past few months have 
been those connected with large-scale enterprises, either under a con- 
tract system or on directly controlled farms. These large organizations 
get their feed and chicks at a net cost lower than the normal retail price; 
but even with these savings many of the producers must receive prices 
of 14 cents per pound and higher in order to cover all costs. 


Poultry Feed Prices 


Poultry feeds rose in price during the latter part of 1958 and were 
1 to 3 percent higher than a year earlier. The U. S. average price to 
farmers for corn was 4 cents per bushel higher at the end than at the 
beginning of 1958; and the cost of soybean meal, the principal protein 
supplement for poultry feeds, is above a year ago by an even wider 
margin. In early January, 44 percent protein soybean meal in bulk in 
Chicago was $67 per ton compared with $55 a year earlier. 
—Charles W. Brown 





RESEEDING RANGELAND: LOSS OR PROFIT?* 
By William F. Lagrone** 


Agricultural Economist, Farm Economics Research Division 
Agricultural Research Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture; 
and Member of the Agricultural Economics Staff, Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment Station 


It has been my good fortune to have the opportunity to work with 
agronomists, soils men, and other scientists at the U. S. Southern Great 
Plains Field Station for 14 years. This has included access to physical 
data and field notes as well as repeated invitations to discuss (and argue 
about) design of experiments and methods of research procedure. There- 
fore the data used for this discussion are taken from the experiments 
conducted on the U. S. Southern Great Plains Experimental Range 
near Fort Supply, Oklahoma. The range lies in an area of predominantly 
sandy soils, and sand sagebrush (Artemisia filifolia) is a characteristic 
forb in the natural cover, Physical and economic relationships have 
direct applicability only to the experimental range near Fort Supply, but 
implications of the results apply to a large area of land in the Central 
and Southern Plains. At least a million acres of cropland and range 
in northwestern Oklahoma are located on similar sites. Adding similar 


areas in the adjoining states of Colorado, New Mexico, Texas, and 


Kansas, the total is somewhere between 20 and 25 million acres. 

Past attempts in much of the Great Plains to revegetate land through 
the seeding of native grasses have been difficult and risky because of 
natural hazards. However, research at the U. S. Southern Great Plains 
Field Station had resulted in a successful method. The reseeding experi- 
ments were carried out on land sites once used for cropland, although 
crop production has been abandoned on much of this land for as long as 
fifty years. Nevertheless, one might reasonably expect the same results 
from reseedings made on similar land sites now in virgin native range, 
abandoned cropland, or presently in cropland. With this in mind, let 
us turn to an evaluation of results from reseeding on the Experimental 


Range. 


Beef Production From Reseedings and Native Range 

The fall-weaned steer calves were used as forage converters in the 
experiments. The calves were usually obtained in October and sold the 
following fall as long yearlings. A yearlong system of grazing was 


* Adapted from paper presented at Twelfth Annual Meeting American Society of Range Man- 
agement, Tulsa, Oklahoma, January 30, 1959. 

** Special acknowledgments are due E. H. Mcllvain, Superintendent, U. S. Southern Great 
Plains Field Station, Robert W. Greve, Agricultural Economist, Farm Economics Research 
Division, ARS, and Dr. W. B. Back of Oklahoma State University, for the furrishing of 
physical data, statistical analyses, and other assistance in the preparation of this paper. 
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used, with cottonseed cake as a winter supplement. A stocking rate 
in terms of percentage of forage utilization for the reseedings was chosen 
to approximate the modern stocking rate for native range. A short- 
grass mixture, comprised chiefly of Blue Grama and Sideoats Grama, 
provided the basic data for the reseeding evaluations. This mixture was 
planted in the spring of 1944, and grazing began in the fall of 1945. 
Data are at hand for 12 years of grazing through 1957 on this reseeded 
pasture, as well as comparable data for 15 years of grazing on moderately 
grazed native range. During the 12 years of grazing, the reseeded pas- 
ture produced a total of 786 pounds of beef per acre, compared with 
466 for native range. Thus the reseeded pasture produced 70 percent 
more beef per acre than the native range. The average annual ad- 
vantage of the reseeded pasture over the 12-year period was 26.5 pounds 
of beef per acre. In 4 of the 12 years, beef production from the re- 
seeded pasture was double or more than double the production from 
the native range (Figure 1). If the beef produced on native range 
during the three years (1943-45) the reseeded pasture was being estab- 
lished is taken into account, the total advantage in favor of the re- 





Short—Grass Mixture 


a. Production of Beef Per Acre 





b. Net Returns to Land and 
Short—Grass Mixture Management Per Acre 
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Figure 1. Production of pounds of beef per acre and estimated net returns to land 
and management from pasture reseeded to a short-grass mixture compared with produc- 
tion and returns from native range, United States Southern Great Plains Experimental 
Range, 1943-57 (years beginning in October of preceding year). 
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seeded pasture over the 15-year period is reduced from 320 to 195 
pounds and the average annual advantage from 26.5 to 13 pounds of 
beef per acre. These data indicate the physical possibility of increasing 
beef production per acre by reseeding compared with native range. 


Estimated Net Returns 


Consider now the economic potential in terms of per acre net re- 
turns to land and management. 


Most of the prices and costs used in this analysis were those actually 
experienced at the range unit. Some were adjusted to conform to more 
“normal” ranch conditions. Reseeding costs were based on estimates 
obtained from ranchers and from Soil Conservation Service and Agricul- 
tural Stabilization and Conservation Committee personnel. 

During the 12 years of grazing, estimated returns per acre from the 
steer operation were $80.30 on the reseeded pasture compared with 
$43.25 from native range—or a difference of $3.10 per acre per year. 
However, if the net cost of reseeding (total costs minus ACP payments) 
and the production from native range during the 3 years in which 
reseeded pastures were being established are taken into account, the 
average annual advantage over the 15-year period was only about $1.00 
per acre. 

During three of the years, returns from the reseeded pasture were 
considerably more than twice those from native range; but losses were 
sustained in 3 years compared with losses in 2 years for native range 
(Figure Ib). 

Estimated historical net returns reflect not only the actual physical 
production of beef but also the effect of the interaction of beef prices 
and costs of input items during the same years. The data indicate that 
the period 1943-45 was a particularly favorable one in which to reseed 
grass. The relative advantage of beef production from the reseeded 


pasture compared with native range was greatest during 1946-51, a 


period of generally favorable beef prices. 


Probable Accuracy of the Estimates 


Are these historical increases in beef gains obtained from reseed- 
ings above native range adequate for economic evaluations? How long 
can the differences in favor of reseedings be expected to last? 

Because of the limited time span the data cover, absolute answers 
are unlikely to be obtained. Even with many years of data, uncon- 
trolled variables in the production data might prevent arriving at the 
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“right” answer. However, regression analysis of the available data 
may give answers which are predictable within certain confidence limits. 
Use of the regression equation to estimate the increase in beef yields 
above those on native range indicates an average of 32 pounds. The 
95 percent confidence limit was 27.4 to 36.9 pounds. The expected 
duration of gains per acre from reseeding in excess of gains from native 
range, as estimated by regression, was 10.01, or 10 years. 

Only additional data through time will furnish a basis for more ac- 
curate estimates of these items, and for the delineation of a reliable 
production function of the nature of forage growth on reseeded pastures. 


Projected Production and Returns 

Tentatively accepting these derived estimates, we next evaluate 
“projected” or “assumed” relationships, which may be useful as one of 
the guides to future decisions regarding reseeding by farmers and 


ranchers. 

The projected production estimates indicate that 720 pounds of beef 
per acre can be expected from reseeded pastures compared with 520 
pounds from native range over a 13-year period (3 years of establishment 
of reseedings plus 10 years of grazing; Table III) . The historical measured 
production was 700 and 525 pounds, respectively. Using projected 
production, prices, and costs, how profitable is reseeding compared 
with native range? 


Table I1I—Estimated Projected Pounds of Beef Production from 
Reseeded Cropland and Native Range Compared with Historical 
Measured Production 





_ Projected? - = Historical? 


 Reseeded Native Reseeded Native 

_ Cropland x Range Ss Cropland ; . Range 
Ist year 40 0 32 
2nd year 40 0 49 
40 0 44 
4th through 13th year ___ _- 400 





Total 5 525 
Average 13 years ___~_ : 40 
Average last 10 years 2 40 

Advantage reseeded 
cropland over native range: 
Average 13 years ~__- +15 
Average last 10 years _ +32 : +30 





l 


1 Projected production based on regression equation of this form: Y a + bx, + cy. 
2 Measured historical production from the short-grass mixtures and moderately grazed native 
range during 1943-55 period. 
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Prices for good to choice feeder calves in October and November 
for the years 1949-56, and prices for good feeder steers in October and 
November for the years 1950-57, were used in estimating projected prices 
for cattle. The base prices were for the Oklahoma City market. The 
purchase cost of steer calves was $24.30 with a net selling price of 
$20.29, or a minus margin of 4 cents a pound. These comparisons, ad- 
justed to quoted market prices, approximate projected prices assumed 


in other economic studies. Projected prices of cost items are similar to 
1959 levels, with adjustment in some items for unusual circumstances. 


‘Table IV—Estimated Net Returns Per Acre to Land and Management 
from Reseeded Cropland and Native Range on Projected and 
Historical Basis 





Projected! Historical? 





Native Range 





Reseeded 100 50 Reseeded Native 
Item Cropland Percent Percent Cropland Range 


Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 


| | a ene 4.57 2.98 149 —5.45 2.76 
2d year _ a Seen: SOT 2.98 1.49 —4.65 4.33 
a0 year... : i ee —1.03 2.98 1.49 —1.03 3.75 
4th through 13th year 10.60 29.80 14.90 77.99 39.53 


0ta). -..-- 31.63 38.74 19.37 


66.86 
Average 13 years - 2.43 2.98 1.49 5.14 
Average last 10 years 4.06 2.98 1.49 7.80 

Advantage reseeded cropland 
over native range: 

Average 13 years a 55 + .94 
Average last 10 years ______~_ = +1.08 +2.57 





1 Projected production times projected prices less projected costs. 
2 Historical production times estimated historical prices less estimated historical costs. 


The analysis indicates that during the 13-year projected period, re- 
seedings would give a return of $2.43 per acre per year (Table IV). How- 
ever, this is 55 cents per acre less than returns from native range. This 
indicates that it would not be profitable to plow up and reseed high- 
capacity native range. This is true even though reseedings have an an- 
nual advantage of $1.08 per acre per year over native range during the 
10 years of actual grazing of reseeding. The column, “Projected Native 
Range 50 Percent,” indicates returns that might be expected from land 
with cattle gains only half those on moderately grazed native range. 
‘This gives us another comparison and indicates that reseedings would 
have an advantage of 94 cents per acre per year over this level of 
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production. So far, net returns have been derived through a simple cash 
accounting procedure, putting down the rancher’s actual net costs of 
reseeding, with interest involved only during the year in which the 
money is used. The cost of reseeding is not treated as a long-term 
capital investment. Also, no cost estimate was made for failure to get a 
stand of reseeded pasture. A failure would necessitate redoing the 
complete job of reseeding with a subsequent delay in arriving at full 
grazing. 

Individual rancher interest in reseeding would vary with financial 
condition and major income objective. Livestock returns should be 
expected to repay cost of reseeding over the grazing period. Reseeding 
would be profitable on land with no previous forage production and 
little apparent opportunity for the reseeding of native grasses by 
natural increase. 

A reseeding “rule of thumb” for ranchers who want to maximize 
returns to available resources is as follows: If the area under consider- 
ation presently produces not more than two-thirds as much beef as 
average native range, reseeding would pay with favorable weather. In- 
cluding a cost based on one failure in four attempts, reseeding would 
pay only if the area under consideration produces not more than 50 
percent as much beef as average native range. ‘These estimates are 
based on capitalization of direct and deferred income costs of reseeding 
with an annual depreciation charge and interest on the average invest- 
ment over the 10-year life of the practice. 

A rancher with funds to invest (in reseeding, stocks, bonds, etc.) 
might look at these figures differently. Using a 6 percent discounting 
rate, he could purchase future income with a present worth of $15.88 
for $7.73 invested in expenses of reseeding on land producing only 
50 percent of native range, provided there were no failures. Even with 
one failure in four, the resulting income would amount to more than 
a 6 percent return on capital invested in the practice. 


Summary 


Experiments at Woodward and Fort Supply indicate the physical 
possibility of increasing per acre production of beef through reseeding. 

Economic estimates indicate that the practice is economically feasible; 
returns from livestock operations are expected to be greater than 
costs of the practice, 

The economic potential of reseeding, using the projected production 
and price estimates, appears to be limited when measured against 
native range which produces an average of 20 pounds of beef per acre 
annually. 
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The relative economic feasibility of the practice will depend upon 
the type and condition of land resources available for reseeding, and 


the income objective of the rancher. 

Finally, economic analysis of feasibility rests upon the physical 
possibility and production potential of the practice. Technological 
advances and changes in economic relationships may alter the fore- 


going conclusions. 


A Note on the Revision of U.S. Indexes of Prices 
Received and Paid by Farmers 


In an attempt to use more recent base-period weights, the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service has initiated a set of post-war weights to apply 
to the index of prices received by farmers and to the parity index or the 
index of prices paid by farmers. (The prices paid index includes interest, 
taxes, and farm wage rates). 

In the index of prices paid, revisions will occur in all series after the 
link point of September, 1952. In general, the index is somewhat lower 
after September, 1952, than the previous index based on pre-World War 
I weights. This downward shift in the parity index reflects a pattern of 
weights for larger sizes of farms and for the concentration of production 
in the commercialized segment of agriculture. One important aspect 
of this change is that the living component of the parity index is given a 
smaller weight, while the machinery component of the index is given a 
larger weight. 


The basis for this revision in weights comes from a survey made 
early in 1956 covering farmers’ expenditures during the 1955 calendar 
year. Expenditures actually made by farmers during 1955 provided the 
basis for the new set of weights. 

The revised index of prices received by farmers encompasses both 
a revision of weights and also a revision of the weighting and pricing 
system for vegetables and for non-citrus fruit. The revised series also 
begin in September, 1952. Generally, there has been an increase in 
the importance for the crop group and a decline in the importance of 
livestock and livestock products. 


The basis for the new weight base period for prices received by 
farmers is the average of annual marketings for the period 1953 through 
1957. This compares with the 1946 through 1950 period used for the 
Oklahoma index. The effects of the revisions in the prices received and 
parity index are about as follows: The prices received index for the last 
10 years, 1949-1958, has declined about | percent. The net effect of 
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the revision of the parity index over the same period has been about 
1.4 percent. However, for more recent periods, the index of prices 
paid by farmers or the parity index will be reduced a greater amount. 

The net effect of the revisions in the index series is to reduce 
parity prices, as computed in January, 1959, about 314 percent from 
levels indicated by the old series. Since most of the crop support 
prices for the coming year have been determined on the basis of the 
previous indexes, support rates will not be adversely affected. However, 
there will be a reduction in the parity prices for at least two com- 
modities, for which the support rate is to be determined in the im- 
mediate future. These are cotton and dairy products. It has been 
estimated that the revision will cause a reduction in the parity price of 
cotton of as much as a cent and a half per pound. Apparently the 
all wholesale milk parity price was reduced about 4 percent by the re- 
vision, based on January conditions. 

The revision of the index numbers of prices paid by farmers (in- 
cluding interest, taxes, and farm wage rates) has made obsolete the 
data in some of the tables in previous issues of Oklahoma Current Farm 
Economics and in Prices Received by Oklahoma Farmers, 1910-1957, 
Oklahoma Processed Series P-297. In both publications the U. S. index 
number series are revised from 1952 to date. With respect to the Okla- 
homa index series, only the purchasing power indexes (or ratio of prices 
received to prices paid) for commodities will be affected. In this issue 


the indexes are reported on the basis of the revised parity index numbers. 
—Leo V. Blakley 
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